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SCHOOL-BASED  SUPPORT  TEAM 
(SBST) 


OVERVIEW 

The  purposes  for  these  guidelines  are  to  increase  the  overall  quality  of  education  for  students 
experiencing  difficulties  and  provide  support  for  school  staff  needing  assistance  with  individual 
student  issues.  The  School-Based  Support  Team  (SBST)  is  designed  to  respond  systematically 
and  effectively  to  the  complex  challenges  faced  in  schools. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  school-based  support  team  is  not  part  of  the  special 
education  process.  The  SBST  can  serve  as  a mechanism  to  recommend  interventions  to  staff  for 
students  experiencing  difficulties  and  when  appropriate  making  referrals  to  school  services, 
including  special  education  and  Section  504. 

The  outcomes  for  this  document  are  to: 


* Provide  guidelines  to  train  school  staff  regarding  the  school-based  support  team 
process. 

* Create  a means  whereby  students  experiencing  difficulties  can  remain  in  the  general 
classroom  environment. 

* Increase  awareness  for  school  staff  of  the  importance  of  relying  on  a team  effort  to 
solve  problems  in  the  school  environment. 

* Encourage  schools  to  implement  the  school-based  support  team  process  to  assist  staff 
with  student  problems  and  reduce  inappropriate  referrals  to  special  education. 


The  kinds  of  problems  teachers  and  other  staff  face  today  are  very  complex  and  sometimes 
require  a team  effort.  The  most  valuable  assistance  is  educators  helping  each  other  in  solving 
difficult  student  problems. 

Studies  indicate  that  thirty  percent  of  students  entering  school  can  be  expected  to  need  individual 
help;  fewer  than  half  of  these  students  are  “disabled”  to  such  a degree  that  requires  special 
education.  The  majority  of  students  that  require  interventions  from  the  SBST  will  never  be 
eligible  for  special  education  or  Section  504  accommodations. 
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BENEFITS 


FOR  THE  STUDENT  AND  FAMILY 


side  effect  of 

Many  problems  that  occur  at  school  also  occur  at  home  with  na  rente  narfiV 

:r:f2rrr:rrsr“ 

Sjjflktr  challenges  such  as  transition  to  a new  grade  or  student/teacher 


FOR  THE  TEACHER 


The  teacher  receives  immediate  support  from  the  SBST. 


• one  teacher  finds  an 
actual  number  of  requests  for  help  from  the  SBST  Zrf  “ “gues.  Over  the  long-term,  the 
many  and  varied  sMlls  to  a varSy  of  simatfon^  WheT^  SBsT  ‘"f 

number  of  years,  the  requests  for  consultations  may  acmally  Lcr^r'Thff  “ 

occurs  as  educators  are  able  to  apply  knowledge  gaiLd  through XLs 

toreto' inrv”U'TfYo°^^^^^  nnd  are  more  willing  to  work 

• The  school  climate  improves,  teachers  and  the  u 

accomphshment  knowing  they  have  positively  affected  me 

• Siirn^CrngthTslI^^rtta^'S  r ~ons  are 

their  education.  school  year  and  throughout 
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FOR  THE  SCHOOL 


• The  formation  of  a support  system  for  teachers,  parents  and  other  school  staff  can  help  meet 
the  variety  of  educational  challenges.  By  using  a team  of  professionals  trained  in  consultation 
and  intervention  techniques,  the  range  of  educational  options  for  students  increases. 

• Using  the  SBST,  resources  can  be  directed  in  a more  cost-effective  fashion.  Testing  for  the 
purpose  of  special  education  diagnosis  is  time  consuming  and  expensive.  Evaluation  services 
are  expensive,  with  costs  ranging  from  $1200  to  $2000  for  each  comprehensive  evaluation. 

• The  SBST  frees  specialists  to  provide  direct  services  to  students.  The  amount  of  specialist 
time  spent  in  conducting  individual  evaluations  is  lessened,  this  allows  the  focus  to  shift  to 
direct  services  for  students. 

• The  SBST  is  an  effective  method  to  provide  information  needed  to  verify  that  a student  needs 
special  education.  The  best  way  to  know  if  a student’s  difficulty  cannot  be  corrected  without 
special  education  (a  requirement  prior  to  determining  eligibility  for  special  education)  is  to 
try  a number  of  appropriate  interventions  before  making  a referral  for  evaluation.  The 
support  team  process  provides  documentation  of  the  school’s  efforts  to  work  with  students 
in  the  general  classroom. 

• The  SBST  focuses  on  clearly  identified  student  needs.  The  process  defines  and  clarifies  the 
student’s  problem  and  provides  documentation  of  what  works  and  what  is  ineffective.  This 
improves  the  special  education  evaluation  by  providing  a focus  on  a specific  area  of  concern, 
leading  to  more  reliable  evaluations. 

• Many  students  requiring  accommodations  could  qualify  for  Section  504  services  that  would 
allow  the  student  to  remain  in  the  general  education  environment.  The  SBST  becomes  the 
vehicle  in  making  appropriate  referrals  to  Section  504. 


FOR  THE  COMMUNITY 


• The  SBST  is  proactive  and  preventative  in  nature;  interventions  and  solutions  occur  before 
problems  become  serious,  and  extend  to  the  community. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Active  listening  — Genuinely  interested  and  attentive  to  the  details  of  what  the  consultee  is 
saying. 

Best  practices  — Instructional  and  behavioral  interventions  that  have  been  researched  and  found 
to  be  effective  when  applied  to  classroom  situations. 

Challenge  — The  problem  that  is  presented  by  the  consultee  (staff  member)  to  the  school  based 
support  team.  The  challenge  should  be  stated  in  measurable  and  behavioral  terms.  The  focus 
should  always  be  on  solutions. 

Close-ended  questions  — Usually  can  be  answered  with  a “yes”  or  “no”.  Very  ineffective  for 
encouraging  effective  communication. 

Consultation  meeting  — The  SBST  meets  with  the  consultee  to  clarify  the  challenge,  determine 
the  goal  and  suggest  possible  interventions. 

Consultee  — The  staff  member  making  the  referral  to  the  school  based  support  team.  The 
consultee  becomes  a member  of  the  team  and  ultimately  decides  which  interventions  will  be 
tried. 

Direct  confrontation  — Open  dialogue  with  a consultee  and  team  member  to  discuss  problems 
that  belong  to  the  consultee. 

IDEA  — Individuals  with  Disabilities  ^ucation  Act.  The  federal  special  education  law  and 
regulations. 

lEP  — Individualized  Education  Program— Specialized  program  for  all  eligible  students  with 
disabilities. 

Indirect  confrontation  — A team  member  presents  difficulties  belonging  to  the  consultee  as  if 
they  were  difficulties  belonging  to  the  student. 

Interventions  and  accommodations  — Modifications  to  instructional  curriculum,  classroom/ 
school  environment,  behavior  expectations  that  result  in  the  students  benefiting  from  their 
education. 

Open-ended  questions  — Cannot  be  answered  with  a response  of  “yes”  or  “no”.  Usually 
encourages  more  consultee  participation  and  challenge  clarification. 
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Problem  solving  - A process  that  leads  to  effective  interventions  and  solutions^ 

KT?'  “ fomal  recommendation  for  an  individualized  evaluation  that  determines  if  a 
disabiiity  exists  and  *ere  is  a need  for  special  services.  This  normally  takes  place  after 
numerous  unsuccessful  interventions  have  been  attempted. 

Reflective  listening  - Attentively  listening  and  reflecting  on  what  is  being  said  The  listener 
restates  what  is  said  to  clarify  the  issues.  ^ listener 

School-based  support  teams  - A team  of  general  education  staff  trained  to  assist  school 
m difficult  instructional  and  behavioral  challenges.  Also  referred 

teams  and  prt’referra!  tlam.  ^“PP°« 


Secflon  504  A civil  rights  statute  that  prohibits  discrimination 
disabilities.  Eligible  individuals  could  include  students,  parents  and 


against  individuals  with 
employees. 


Special  education  — Specially  designed  instruction  at 
needs  of  an  eligible  student  with  a disability. 


no  cost  to  parents  to  meet  the  unique 


Summarization  — After  actively 
said  to  ensure  understanding. 


listening  to  the  consultee,  team  members 


summarize  what  was 


Summary  document  — The  documentation  completed  by  the  SBST  that  identifies  th 
specifies  a goal,  list  mterventtons,  develops  a method  of  evaluation  and  determine  a 


problem, 

follow-up 


System  analysis  - The  SBST  should  identify  the  highest  level  in  the  .rhnni  r.  k • 
interventions.  In  many  situations  the  problem  is  not  with  the  student,  but  involves  inaDDronrifte 
instruction,  curriculum  and  interpersonal  issues.  This  is  the  most  critical  aspect  of^tL  SBST 
process.  It  is  important  for  the  team  to  conduct  a system  analysis  on  each  stuX  ease 


Team  leader  — The  SBST  leader  does  the  scheduling, 
leader  also  facilitates  the  meeting  process. 


arranges  a meeting  place  and  time. 


The 
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MEMBERSHIP  OE  THE  SCHOOL  BASED  SUPPORT  TEAM 


The  SBST  is  made  up  of  two  to  eight  members,  including  the  consultee  (the  person  presenting 
the  problem).  The  number  or  members  on  a team  varies  with  the  presenting  problems  and  the 
types  of  expertise  needed. 


CORE  MEMBERS 


Core  members  require  effective  communication  skills,  a good  rapport  with  the  staff,  and  a 
knowledge  of  a variety  of  effective  educational  and  behavioral  interventions. 

The  core  team  can  be  selected  by  the  building  principal  or  teaching  staff.  The  majority  of  core 
members  should  be  general  education  teachers  and  school  counselors.  Specialists,  such  as 
special  education  teachers,  school  psychologists  and  speech  therapists,  can  bring  a different 
perspective  and  ideas  to  the  team.  These  specialists  can  be  used  on  a “as  needed”  basis  to  deal 
with  unique  situations.  It  is  possible  that  someone  outside  the  school  might  be  asked  to  help, 
depending  upon  the  expertise  needed  for  the  particular  problem.  The  goal  is  to  achieve  a 
balance  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  perspectives  in  solving  individual  student  problems. 

Over  a period  of  time  SBST  members  receive  specialized  training  and  develop  special  skills. 
It  is  recommended  that  team  members  serve  on  a SBST  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 


POSSIBLE  MEMBERS 


Classroom  Teacher 

Teachers  should  be  chosen  who  are  willing  to  commit,  have  a knowledge  of  effective 
instructional  and  behavioral  techniques  and  have  good  communication  skills. 

Principal 

If  the  principal  participates  on  the  SBST,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  evaluate  teacher 
performance.  Teachers  must  feel  safe  to  bring  problems  to  the  team  without  fear  of  evaluation. 
Principals  make  good  members  because  they  understand  the  resources  available  at  the  school. 
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Parent  or  Guardian 


Parents  must  be  notified  of  their  child’s  referral  to  the  SBST  and  encouraged  to  participate  in 

SBST  process.  Parents  should  be  involved  whenever  possible,  since  they  know  the  child  best 
and  can  offer  valuable  advice. 


Student 

The  student’s  participation  is  recommended  only  when  the  parents  and  team  agree  such 
involvement  might  result  m a benefit  for  the  student.  The  student’s  involvement  will  increase 
the  personal  ownership  of  the  problem  and  may  yield  some  insights  into  possible  solutions. 

School  Counselor 

Coumelors  have  a knowledge  of  academic  and  behavioral  interventions,  and  have  information 
about  scheduling,  curriculum,  and  graduation  requirements.  Their  advice  on  selecting  classes 
and  matching  students  with  particular  teachers  is  very  helpful. 

Nurse 


The  school  nurse  should  be  involved  whenever  tliere  is  a health  care  concern.  The  nurse  can 
provide  expertise  m developing  student  health  care  and  emergency  plans.  School  nurses  have 
knowledge  of  medical  conditions  which  might  contribute  to  a student’s  problems  in  school. 

School  Psychologist 

School  psychologists  have  knowledge  of  human  development,  behavioral  and  educational 
Social  Worker 


School  social  workers  often  are  able  to  gather  detailed  knowledge  of  the  family  and  student 
This  individual  can  support  interventions  which  match  family  needs  and  resources. 

Speech  Therapist 

M^y  of  the  problems  typically  presented  to  the  SBST  can  be  understood  as  issues  in  exnressive 
C”  add-sstag 
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Special  Education  Teacher 

It  is  not  recommended  that  the  special  education  teacher  be  part  of  the  core  team,  but  should  be 
used  as  a resource  to  suggest  instructional  and  behavioral  interventions. 

Classroom  Aide/Instructional  Assistant 

The  classroom  aide/instructional  assistant  may  have  valuable  insights  and  be  in  a position  to 
work  with  the  student  in  ways  a teacher  cannot.  Consideration  might  be  given  to  include 
classified  staff,  classroom  assistant,  playground  monitor,  bus  driver,  custodian  or  school 
secretary  as  members  of  an  SBST. 

Other  Members 

Other  members  could  include:  mental  health  professionals,  home-school  coordinator, 
occupational  therapists  and  physical  therapists.  If  an  individual  from  outside  the  school  is 
invited,  the  parents  must  agree  to  their  participation. 

Parents  may  want  to  bring  their  own  representation  to  the  SBST,  including  professional  or  non- 
professional members  of  the  community.  Neighbors,  grandparents,  ministers,  advocates, 
counselors  and  others  invited  by  the  parents  should  be  prepared  to  contribute  their  ideas  on 
possible  solutions  to  the  problem.  Team  members  should  welcome  and  encourage  the  use  of 
these  resources. 
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RESPONSIBILITffiS  OF  TEAM  MEMBERS 


Everyone  has  equal  status  on  the  team.  All  members  share  responsibility  to  clarify  the  problem, 
brainstorm  solutions,  participate  in  problem  solving  and  guide  the  consultee  to  choose  an 
appropriate  intervention. 


PARENTS 


Parental  participation  in  the  support  team  process  is  highly  recommended.  Not  only  are  parents 
in  the  best  position  to  provide  information  and  insights  regarding  the  behavior  of  their  child,  but 
are  also  in  the  most  important  position  to  provide  support  for  the  plan.  If  parents  refuse  to 
participate,  the  school  still  has  responsibility  for  the  student.  The  SBST  should  recognize  that 
there  are  many  valid  reasons  why  a parent  might  not  want  to  participate.  The  SBST  must  notify 
the  parents  of  their  plan  and  continue  to  invite  the  parent  to  participate. 


TEAM  LEADER 


The  leader  schedules,  arranges  the  room  and  notifies  participants  of  the  consultation.  At  the 
meeting  the  leader  makes  the  introductory  statements  and  keeps  the  meeting  running  smoothly. 
It’s  the  responsibility  of  the  leader  to  organize  the  structure  of  the  meeting,  but  not  to  control 
the  content  of  the  meeting.  The  leader  records  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

It  is  the  leader’s  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  meetings  operate  in  a professional  manner. 
Once  the  problem  is  defined,  the  leader  assists  in  focusing  on  solutions.  The  leader  makes  sure 
that  meetings  start  and  end  on  time. 

Team  leader  characteristics: 

• have  effective  communication  skills, 

• have  good  organizational  skills, 

• be  able  to  perform  as  a member  as  well  as  a leader, 

• know  what  should  be  included  in  student  records, 

• be  willing  to  share,  not  control, 

• be  approachable, 

• assume  no  authority  over  other  members,  and 

• have  a knowledge  of  special  education.  Section  504,  Title  One,  etc. 
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CONSULTEE 


The  consultee  is  the  person  faced  with  the  problem(s)  and  is  seeking  assistance.  The  consultee 
could  be  a teacher,  a parent,  administrator,  bus  driver,  or  other  staff  member.  Consultees  help 
define  the  problem  and  participate  in  selecting  and  implementing  interventions. 

The  consultee  maintains  primary  responsibility  for  the  student  and  for  the  implementation  of  the 
interventions. 

Consultee  s rights  include  being  fully  informed  of  the  voluntary  nature  of  consultation.  The 

consultee  cannot  be  forced  to  implement  a particular  intervention  and  has  the  final  decision 
regarding  the  action  plan. 


TEAM  MEMBERS 


Team  members  provides  support  to  the  consultee  and  recommend  interventions  for  the  problems 
brought  before  the  team. 
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SCHOOL-BASED  SUPPORT  TEAM  PROCESS 


School  staff  are  faced  with  a variety  of  challenges  during  each  school  day  and  should  seek 
assistance  when  strategies  they  have  used  are  not  working.  Usually  assistance  is  given  through 
informal  contacts  with  peers,  principals,  counselors,  special  education  staff  and  others.  Many 
problems  are  not  resolved  because  of  a lack  of  time  or  expertise  in  dealing  with  the  issue.  A 
more  effective  and  systematic  process  for  assisting  teachers  is  the  School-Based  Support  Team 
(SBST). 

Purpose 

The  school-based  support  team  provides  a problem  solving  process  for  all  school  staff.  The 
team  and  referring  staff  member  (consultee)  jointly  engage  in  a process  of  defining  the  problem, 
brainstorming  solutions  and  planning  interventions  for  students  experiencing  instructional  and 
behavioral  difficulties. 

Students,  parents  and  other  specialists  can  also  participate  in  the  process.  The  nature  of  the 
student’s  problem  determines  which  team  members  are  needed  to  explore  and  recommend 
possible  solutions.  The  interventions  recommended  by  the  team  may  include  school,  home,  and 
community  resources.  Follow-up  meetings  are  held  with  the  consultee  to  determine  whether  or 
not  recommendations  are  working  and  to  give  the  staff  member  or  parents  further  assistance  if 
necessary. 

The  staff  member  should  attempt  interventions  on  their  own  before  referring  a student  to  the 
SBST.  Many  problems  are  solved  without  assistance  or  support. 

There  are  six  steps  to  the  school-based  support  team  process.  The  procedures  used  by  the  SBST 
are  the  same  for  almost  any  problem  brought  to  the  team. 
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SBST  Process 


STEP  ONE 

Problem  observed 
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PROBLEM 


Noticing  the  problem  is  the  first  step.  The  term  challenge  should  be  used  whenever  possible  to 
describe  the  problem.  The  focus  should  be  on  challenges  and  solutions  rather  than  problems. 

If  the  problem  is  at  school,  the  teacher  will  inform  the  parents.  If  it  is  noticed  at  home  and 
involves  the  school  in  some  way,  the  parents  should  call  the  teacher.  Many  times,  a simple 
discussion  between  teacher  and  parents  can  solve  the  issue  and  there  may  be  no  need  to  involve 
the  SBST.  If  the  situation  is  not  resolved,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  for  help  from  the  SBST. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 


Parental  involvement  should  begin  when  the  teacher  first  encounters  a problem,  and  should 
continue  for  as  long  as  the  SBST  meets.  In  the  past,  schools  assumed  too  much  responsibility 
for  the  student  thereby  leaving  parents  out  of  the  decision  making  process.  Parents  should 
always  be  notified  when  their  child  is  singled  out  for  special  treatment. 


REFERRAL  TO  SBST 


If  the  problem  caimot  be  resolved  by  the  teacher,  student,  or  parent,  a referral  is  made  to  the 
SBST.  Appendix  B has  two  examples  of  referral  forms. 

The  preferred  method  to  request  assistance  from  the  team  is  for  the  consultee  to  approach  the 
team  leader  or  principal.  The  contact  person  should  be  easily  accessible  and  should  have  an 
opportunity  for  frequent  contact  with  team  members.  Usually  a brief  verbal  description  of  the 
problem(s)  is  given  to  the  contact  person. 

Once  the  request  for  assistance  is  made,  meeting  times  are  coordinated  with  the  various 
individuals  involved  in  the  team  meeting.  These  include  the  core  members,  consultee,  parents, 
and  optional  members.  The  brief  description  of  the  issue  given  by  the  consultee  helps  the  team 
contact  person  decide  who  should  be  invited  to  participate  on  this  particular  team. 


CONSULTATION  MEETING 


After  introductions  are  made,  the  consultation  begins.  The  problem  is  clarified  in  measurable 
terms,  a goal  is  determined  and  interventions  are  generated.  After  studying  each  alternative,  the 
consultee  chooses  the  appropriate  intervention(s)  to  implement. 
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The  team  discusses  what  materials  are  needed  (e.g.,  video  camera,  pencil  grip,  rewards,  etc.), 
when  the  intervention  will  begin,  how  long  it  will  be  tried  and  what  support  the  consultee  will 
need  m carrying  out  the  interventions.  Sometimes  the  consultee  will  not  be  the  only  team 
member  with  a role  in  carrying  out  an  intervention.  For  example,  the  school  counselor  may 
provide  counseling,  or  the  playground  supervisor  may  be  involved  in  reinforcing  the  student  for 

appropriate  playground  behavior.  Anyone  given  responsibility  for  carrying  out  an  intervention 
needs  to  agree  to  provide  the  intervention. 

The  SBST  chooses  a team  member  who  will  monitor  the  progress  of  the  intervention(s).  This 
team  member  works  with  the  consultee  and  provides  support.  This  individual  will  keep  the  team 
mrormed  of  the  results  of  the  interventions. 


Support  team  members  must  maintain  confidentiality  regarding  the  consultee  as  well  as  the 
smdent  involved.  Plans  designed  for  individual  students  are  available  to  persons  working  with 


A sunmary  document  outlining  the  identified  problem,  dates  and  specifics  of  the  intervention(s) 
must  be  completed  by  the  team  leader.  This  information  is  subject  to  the  confidentiality 
requirements  that  apply  to  all  student  records. 

Documentation  is  important  if  the  student  moves  to  a different  school  district,  or  if  the  smdent 
« referred  to  other  programs  or  agencies.  If  the  smdent  stays  in  the  same  school  the 
documentation  is  important  if  the  problem  continues  and  new  plans  need  to  be  created. 


Support  team  members  normally  take  notes  or  record  information  during  the  consultation 
process.  These  notes  should  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  process;  the  only  information 

maintained  should  be  the  summary  document.  Information  should  be  stated  in  an  obiective  and 
tactual  manner. 


The  final  task  of  the  initial  SBST  meeting  is  to  set  a date  and  time  for  a follow-up  meeting. 
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Systems  Analysis 


Some  problems  are  the  result  of  variables  other  than  the  student.  Inappropriate  instruction, 
poorly  designed  curriculum  or  personality  conflicts  could  cause  certain  students  to  misbehave. 
According  to  systems  analysis,  more  effective  interventions  are  those  that  aim  at  higher  levels 
of  system.  This  part  of  the  process  is  critical,  if  long  term  change  is  to  occur  for  the  student. 
A careful  analysis  of  the  system  should  be  made  by  the  school-based  support  team.  The 
following  constitute  possible  levels  of  intervention  in  schools. 


LEVEL  OF 

SPECIFIC  EXAMPLES 

INTERVENTION 

State 

Funding,  legislation  supporting  student  services 

Community 

Law  enforcement,  understanding  cultural  differences  in 
community 

School  district 

Funding,  policies,  curriculum  materials,  parent 
involvement 

School 

Adequacy  of  school  building,  school  climate,  services 

Classroom 

Physical  arrangement  of  classroom,  seating  of  students, 
instructional  materials  and  other  resources,  number  of 
students 

Teacher 

Instructional  methods,  expectations  of  students,  interactions 
with  students,  tolerance,  reinforcement  and  feedback 
schedule,  classroom  management  strategies 

Student 

Academic  achievement,  emotional  development,  social 
development,  organizational  and  study  skills,  situational 
stressors,  family,  cultural  factors 

During  the  problem  identification  stage,  the  team  identifies  the  levels  of  intervention  that 
contribute  in  solving  the  problem.  Effective  interventions  are  always  aimed  at  the  highest 
identified  level  of  system.  Consider  the  following  example; 
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Stephen  a seventh  grade  student,  has  been  sent  to  the  office  during  math  class  for  acting 
out  and  distracting  behavior.  His  math  teacher  reports  that  he  is  difficult  to  manage  in 
class  and  pushes  the  limits  constantly. 

Interviews  with  other  teachers  indicate  that  Stephen  is  an  active  student,  but  with  firm 
limits  IS  manageable  and  productive  in  class.  Stephen  does  not  demonstrate  behavioral 
ditticulties  to  the  same  degree  in  his  other  classes. 

wiflT  identifies  two  levels  of  interaction  associated 

with  Stephen  s acting  out  behavior;  the  student  level  and  the  teacher  level.  In  an  effort  to 
intervene  at  the  highest  level  involved,  the  team  suggested  interventions  that  included  a 
review  of  classroom  management  strategies.  The  team  believed  that  Stephen  would  do 

appTie/  consistently 

Usmg  systems  analysis,  support  team  members  acquire  a more  global  view  of  smdents’ 
ifficulties;  if  interventions  are  aimed  at  highest  level,  problems  can  be  solved  more  efficiently 

SKills  and  benefits  the  climate  of  the  entire  classroom. 


INTERVENTIONS 


The  recommended  interventions  are  implemented.  The  assigned  team  member  provides  sunnort 

and  resources  as  needed  during  this  phase.  Team  members  assist  the  consultee  in  implementing 
and  fine  tuning  the  mtervention(s).  uiipicnicnimg 


During  implementation,  the  consultee  records  the  student’s 
prepares  the  information  for  the  follow-up  meeting. 


response  to  the  plan  and  then 


The  team  might  assign  an  individual  team  member  to  work  closely  with  the  consultee  and 
follow  the  propss  of  the  intervention.  It  is  common  to  find  that  an  intervLtton  wmk  for  two 

Uh  tettCT  m d ' Rather  than  abandon  the  intervention 


FOLLOW-UP  AND  EVALUATION 


The  follow-up  meeting  is  designed  to  review  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  intervention(s) 


If  the  goal  was  met,  the  team  celebrates.  The  team  determines  who  will 
progress  to  ensure  that  the  success  is  maintained. 


monitor  the  student’s 
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Often,  it’s  appropriate  to  continue  an  intervention  into  the  following  school  year.  It’s  important 
to  arrange  for  a meeting  with  the  next  year’s  teacher,  preferably  in  the  Spring  of  the  current 
year.  The  receiving  teacher  should  know  what  worked  and  what  was  ineffective  with  the 
student. 


RETURN  TO  CONSULTATION 


If  the  goal  was  not  met,  attempts  to  further  clarify  the  problem  are  made  and  a new  goal  may 
be  set.  A decision  is  then  made  to  try  other  interventions,  and  the  process  continues.  Even  if 
the  goal  was  not  met,  the  time  spent  was  not  wasted.  The  information  gathered  by  the  SBST 
will  lead  to  more  appropriate  interventions  and  provide  information  if  the  student  is  referred  for 
an  evaluation. 


REFERRAL  TO  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  OR  SECTION  504 


If  the  solutions  attempted  are  unsuccessful  and  the  student’s  needs  aren’t  accommodated  within 
a reasonable  amount  of  time,  the  team  makes  a referral  to  special  education  or  Section  504. 
What  is  considered  a “reasonable  amount  of  time”  varies,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the 
situation.  If  the  problem  is  minor,  six  months  may  be  “reasonable,”  but  if  it’s  serious,  three 
weeks  may  be  too  long  to  wait  before  referring.  The  team  should  decide  when  a referral  is 
appropriate. 

Many  times  teachers  refer  a student  to  special  education  because  they  lack  knowledge  and  skills 
in  solving  the  problem.  The  SBST  provides  a process  for  teachers  to  get  support  when  trying 
to  provide  a meaningful  education  to  all  students. 
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CASE  ILLUSTRATIONS 


JONATHAN:  FAILURE  TO  COMPLETE  ASSIGNMENTS 

About  a week  after  Mrs.  Ripple  (the  sixth  grade  teaeher)  heard  the  SBST  presentation  at  the  staff 
meeting,  she  eontacted  the  team  for  some  help  with  Jonathan.  She  had  been  frustrated  with 

Jonathan  because  he  wasn’t  turning  in  his  assignments.  Even  when  work  was  turned  in  it  was 
incomplete. 

During  the  meeting  Mr?.  Ripple  said  she  had  contacted  Jonathan’s  parents  to  let  them  know  that 
his  grades  on  his  midterm  were  low  because  he  had  so  many  zeroes.  They  were  concerned  and 
mentioned  that  he  wasn’t  completing  chores  at  home. 

Mrs.  Ripple  explained  the  support  team  process  and  asked  if  either  of  them  would  be  able  to 
come  to  the  meeting.  Jonathan’s  father  agreed  to  come.  Both  parents  were  eager  to  help  and 
were  open  to  suggestions  for  things  to  do  at  home.  ^ 

At  the  meeting,  Mrs.  Ripple  said  that  Jonathan  wasn’t  bothering  anyone  else  during  class  time, 
e always  appeared  to  be  working,  or  concentrating  on  something  during  individual  work  time, 
en  she  would  come  by  him,  he  rarely  had  even  started  the  assignment.  With  some  verbal 
guidance  he  would  start,  but  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Ripple  left  his  side  he  would  be  off  task  again. 

Jonathan  participates  in  class  discussions  and  appears  to  understand  the  assignments,  but  rarely 
imshes  them.  Mrs.  Ripple  also  stated  that  last  week  she  had  him  clean  his  desk— which  is 
always  a complete  mess.  He  found  several  of  the  missing  assignments.  He  turned  in  the  ones 
that  were  finished.  She  pointed  out  that  this  would  help  his  grade. 

When  Mrs.  Ripple  said  there  wouldn’t  be  a problem  if  Jonathan  turned  in  his  completed 
assignments,  the  team  moved  on  to  brainstorm  some  possible  interventions: 

- Set  an  amount  of  work  to  be  completed  in  a specified  amount  of  time.  Use  a timer. 
Make  a contract  with  Jonathan  to  turn  in  his  completed  work. 

- Have  Jonathan  write  down  assignments  in  an  assignment  book.  He  can  check  the  ones 
mmed  m and  cross  off  ones  handed  back  as  complete. 

- Have  parents  check  to  see  if  assignments  are  completed  and  if  the  work  is  turned  in  at 
chool.  They  can  sign  an  assignment  book  when  the  work  is  done. 


Have  a peer  give  support  and  remind  Jonathan  to  get  his  work  done  and  mmed 


m. 
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— Use  special  color  coded  file  folders  to  keep  track  of  work  in  an  orderly  way— red  for 
unfinished  papers,  green  for  finished  work,  etc. 

After  reviewing  the  suggested  interventions,  Mrs.  Ripple  decided  to  have  Jonathan  write  down 
his  assignments  in  an  assignment  book,  checking  the  ones  he  turns  in  and  crossing  off  the 
completed  work  that  is  handed  back.  Jonathan’s  father  agreed  to  follow  through  with  the  idea 
of  monitoring  his  assignment  notebook  at  home. 

The  teacher  also  chose  to  write  a contract  with  Jonathan  for  work  completed.  Jonathan’s  father 
agreed  to  be  involved  in  the  contract  to  provide  the  reward  when  Jonathan  fulfills  the  contract. 
It  was  signed  by  Jonathan,  the  parents,  and  his  teacher. 

The  team  decided  to  meet  again  in  two  weeks  to  check  on  Jonathan’s  progress. 

SAMANTHA:  OFF  TASK 

Since  the  first  day  during  school  of  her  second-grade  year,  Mrs.  Jones  noticed  that  Samantha 
appeared  challenged.  Samantha  fidgeted,  wasted  time,  and  did  not  complete  assignments.  Mrs. 
Jones  dismissed  this  behavior  as  beginning-of-the-y ear  jitters.  The  behaviors  continued,  to  the 
point  that  Samantha  was  not  achieving  in  school  and  had  poor  grades.  Mrs.  Jones  tried 
everything  she  knew  to  help  Samantha,  but  nothing  worked.  In  November,  Mrs.  Jones  decided 
that  she  needed  help. 

Mrs.  Jones  approached  her  school  principal  with  the  challenge.  The  principal  asked  if  Mrs. 
Jones  had  contacted  Samantha’s  parents.  Mrs.  Jones  responded  that  she  had  not,  but  would 
make  a call  to  the  home. 

Mrs.  Jones  later  reported  to  the  principal  that  Samantha’s  parents  also  had  noted  challenges  at 
home  and  felt  frustrated.  At  this  point  the  principal  suggested  that  this  is  probably  a case  that 
the  school-based  support  team  could  assist.  The  principal  took  note  of  the  details  that  Mrs. 
Jones  provided  and  made  the  contact  with  team  members  and  others  to  set  up  a meeting. 

Samantha’s  mother,  Mrs.  Jones,  principal,  school  psychologist,  and  the  two  other  general 
education  team  members  were  present  at  the  meeting. 

After  introductions,  the  team  concentrated  on  clarifying  and  identifying  the  challenge.  Mrs. 
Jones  described  exactly  what  she  was  seeing  in  the  classroom.  The  observations  included  the 
number  of  minutes  Samantha  spends  out  of  her  seat  per  day,  number  of  missing  assignments, 
and  the  number  of  times  she  tells  Samantha  to  “get  busy”  each  day.  Work  samples  and  a report 
of  her  current  failing  grades  were  also  presented.  Samantha’s  mother  added  comments  about 
behaviors  at  home. 

The  team  leader  asked,  “If  Samantha  used  her  time  in  class  wisely  and  completed  her 
assignments  on  time,  would  the  challenge  be  resolved?”  Mrs.  Jones  replied  that  her  grades 
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would  certoinly  improve  and  that  she  would  be  much  more  tolerable  in  class.  The  team  agreed 
that  use  of  class  time  was  the  heart  of  the  challenge. 

included^  brainstormed  several  ideas  for  the  classroom  to  help  Samantha  get  on-task.  These 


Mrs.  Jones  records  on-  and  off-task  behavior  on  a chart  on  Samantha’s  desk. 

- The  teacher  uses  video  tapes  to  teach  Samantha  the  difference  between  on-  and  off-task 
behavior. 

— The  teacher  sets  a timer  with  the  amount  of  time  Samantha  should  use  to  complete  tasks 

with  rewards  and  consequences.  ’ 

Mrs.  Jones  decided  that  she  would  like  to  try  two  of  the  interventions  suggested.  She  liked  the 
, instmctional  purposes,  and  the  stopwatch  with  rewards  and  consequences, 
ause  the  team  believed  that  the  stopwatch  procedure  might  result  in  Samantha  potentially 

losing  all  of  her  recess  time,  they  modified  this  intervention  idea  to  prevent  the  coLquence 
from  becommg  too  severe.  ^ 

^ '"‘=”ber  to  video  tape.  They  also  found  a stopwatch  and 

considered  which  rewards  and  consequences  would  be  most  effective.  The  team  listed  the 
specifics  of  the  intervention  plan:  who  was  responsible  for  what  and  when  it  would  be  done 
One  member  became  the  contact  person,  and  the  team  set  a follow-up  meeting  time  A 

me'Si'n'^  cumulative  file  reflected  the  activities  of  this  initial 


At  the  follow-up  meeting,  Mrs.  Jones  reported  that  Samantha  was  doing  very  well  She  was 
earmng  extra  computer  time  for  on-task  behaviors  and  was  losing  very  little  recess  time  durto 
of  -task  behavior.  Mrs.  Jones  also  noted  that  Samantha’s  grades^had^creLS  from”  ihng  lo 
rage.  They  celebrated  Samantha’s  success  by  writing  a note  of  congratulations  to  Samantha 

reflected^-th^  omcre.'^^  ^ document 


ANN:  POOR  READING  COMPREHENSION 

Mr.  Smith,  ninth  gr^e  science  teacher,  came  to  the  intervention  team  with  concerns  renardins 
Ann  s classroom  performance.  He  reported  that  although  Ann’s  participation  during  fecture^ 
ckssroom  discussions  and  lab  work  was  generally  good,  her  understanding  of  informttion^at 
she  had  not  heard  during  class  tune  was  far  below  that  of  her  classmates. 

As  the  team  participated  in  the  consultation  process,  it  became  apparent  that  Ann’s  reading 
comprehension  skills  were  most  likely  responsible  for  her  lack  of  understanding  of  the  materiaf 
ramstormmg  by  the  team  produced  the  following  suggestions  for  intervention: 
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— Provide  a study  guide  to  help  her  identify  the  main  points. 

— Tape  record  difficult  material  to  listen  to  as  Ann  reads  along. 

— Provide  peer  tutoring. 

— Have  Aim  verbally  paraphrase  what  she  has  read. 

— Underline  or  highlight  important  points  before  Ann  reads  assigned  material. 

— Encourage  Ann  to  participate  in  the  weekly  study  group  operating  during  study  hall. 

— Teach  Ann  to  use  a SQ3R  approach  to  her  content  area  reading. 

Upon  reviewing  the  list  of  suggestions,  Mr.  Smith  chose  the  following  interventions  to 
implement. 

— Provide  Ann  with  a study  guide  to  help  her  identify  the  main  points. 

— Teach  Ann  how  to  identify  the  main  points  in  her  reading  by  implementing  a SQ3R  or 
similar  approach. 

Mr.  Smith  and  the  team  decided  that  the  chosen  interventions  should  begin  the  following  day, 
only  in  science  class.  The  team  agreed  to  meet  again  in  two  weeks  to  review  the  results  of  the 
interventions. 
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SCHOOL-BASED  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 


Communication  skills  are  important  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  SBST.  There  is  a definite  set  of 
skills  which  must  be  mastered  by  all  members  of  the  SBST  if  they  are  to  become  skilled  team 
members.  Good  communication  is  the  foundation  for  effective  consultation  and  ultimately  the 
productivity  of  the  support  team. 


LISTENING:  ACTIVE  AND  REFLECTIVE 


Active  and  reflective  listening  are  crucial  to  good  communication.  Active  listening  means 
listening,  really  listening,  to  what  the  consultee  is  saying.  In  active  listening  the  team  member 
is  genuinely  interested  and  attends  to  the  details  of  what  the  consultee  is  saying. 

In  reflective  listening,  the  team  member  “reflects”  or  restates  what  the  consultee  has  said  in  an 
effort  to  help  clarify  the  presenting  problem. 

The  exact  words  used  by  the  consultee  are  often  used  in  reflections  made  early  on  in  the 
consultation.  As  problem  clarification  advances,  paraphrasing  what  the  consultee  has  said  is 
effective  and  helps  the  team  truly  understand  the  problem. 

Example  of  Reflective  Listening 

Consultee:  “Travis  is  really  a problem  in  my  class.  Not  only  does  he  not  do  his 

work,  but  he  bothers  everyone  else  so  they  don’t  get  theirs  done.” 

Team  member:  “He  bothers  everyone  else  so  they  don’t  get  their  work  done.” 

Following  the  statement  the  natural  response  for  the  consultee  is  to  provide  further  clarification 
and  to  elaborate  on  the  points  that  the  team  member  has  reflected. 

Example  of  Consultee  Offering  Further  Clarification 

Consultee:  “Yes!  He’s  constantly  turned  around  in  his  seat  talking  to  others.  He’s 

even  yelled  out  to  someone  across  the  room  right  in  the  middle  of  my 
lecture!” 

One  of  the  most  reliable  indicators  of  effective  communication  is  a measure  of  who  is  doing  the 
most  talking.  During  communication,  the  consultee  should  be  doing  most  of  the  talking, 
especially  in  the  beginning  stages  of  the  consultation  session. 
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QUESTIONING 


Effective  questions  are  open-ended:  they  cannot  be  answered  using  “yes,”  “no,”  or  short 
answers.  Open-ended  questions  encourage  the  consultee’s  participation  and  increase  investment 
in  problem  solving.  They  result  in  more  accurate  problem  clarification  and  a greater 
commitment  to  making  the  changes  discussed. 

If  the  team  member  employs  closed  questions,  the  consultee’s  participation  and  investment  in 
the  process  may  be  decreased.  The  result  may  be  faulty  problem  identification  and  little  or  no 
commitment  on  the  consultee’s  part  to  the  interventions  generated.  As  the  consultee  has  final 
responsibility  for  the  student,  the  shifting  of  responsibility  should  be  avoided. 

Example  of  Closed  Questions 


Team  member: 

“Does  Travis  have  trouble  paying  attention?’ 

Consultee: 

“No,  not  really...” 

Team  member: 

‘But  you  say  he’s  off- task  most  of  the  time? 

Consultee: 

“Yes.” 

Team  member: 

“Is  he  off-task  more  at  the  end  of  the  day?” 

Consultee: 

“Yes.” 

questions  is  inefficient  and  results  in  the  team  member  doing  most  of  the 
talking.  Closed  questions  are  useful  in  some  cases.  When  a specific  piece  of  information  is 
needed,  such  as  a name  or  a date,  an  open-ended  question  would  be  an  inefficient.  Closed 
questions  become  important  when  filling  in  gaps  of  information. 

likened  to  a funnel.  In  the  beginning  of  a consultation  session,  open- 
ended,  broad  questions  are  useful.  As  the  consultation  session  progresses,  questions  normallv 
become  more  focused  and  specific  as  the  problem  reaches  distinct  clarification. 

Examples  of  Open-ended  Questions 


Team  member: 


Can  you  tell  me  about  the  difficulties  you  are  having  with  Travis‘S  What 

IS  It  like  When  Travis  is  off-task?  What  kinds  of  things  cause  him  to  have 
trouble  paying  attention?” 


Consultee:  “Well,  to  begin  with...” 
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The  use  of  open-ended  questions  results  in  increased  participation  on  the  part  of  the  consultee. 
Open-ended  questions  allow  the  consultee  the  freedom  to  explain  the  most  relevant  information 
to  the  team,  resulting  in  thorough  problem  clarification. 

Examples  of  Open-ended  Questions 
“Tell  me  about...” 

“What  is  it  like  when. . . ” 

“What  happens  when. . . ” 

“What  kinds  of  things  cause  the  student  to...” 


SUMMARIZATION 


As  the  team  members  listen  to  the  information  presented  by  the  consultee,  they  take  care  to 
organize  and  periodically  summarize  the  information.  Summarizations  take  place  at  varying 
points  during  the  consultation  session  to  insure  that  all  participants  share  the  same  understanding 
of  the  problem. 

Example  of  Summarization 

Team  member:  “Many  of  the  issues  we’ve  been  discussing  seem  to  relate  to  Rhoda’s 
difficulty  of  staying  on  task.  ” 

The  team  member’s  use  of  a summarization  statement  points  out  that  many  of  the  behaviors 
discussed  in  the  session  have  a common  basis.  This  summarization  statement  results  in  an 
increased  focus  on  the  specifics  of  the  student’s  behavior. 

Example  of  Summarization  Made  At  the  End  of  a Session 

Team  member:  “We’ve  discussed  a number  of  concerns  you  have  about  Rhoda,  including 
her  off-task  behavior.  The  interventions  also  address  her  off-task 
behavior.  ” 

The  team  members  use  summarization  statements  to  provide  closure  to  the  session. 


CONFRONTATION 


For  many  people,  “confrontation”  suggests  conflict  and  interpersonal  challenge  and  is  avoided. 
When  used  appropriately,  confrontation  is  constructive  and  an  important  skill  for  support  team 
members.  There  are  two  types  of  confrontation:  indirect  and  direct. 
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Example  of  Indirect  Confrontation 


Team  member:  “Shane  seems  to  have  a difficult  time  with  adults  and  authority  figures. 

For  any  kind  of  discipline  to  be  effective  we  need  to  help  him  be  clear 
about  what  is  expected  in  the  classroom.  It  may  be  helpful  to  come  up 
with  no  more  than  five  rules,  and  to  review  these  and  consequences  for 
breaking  them  with  Shane.  If  Shane  breaks  a rule,  firmly  and  without 
emotion  point  out  the  infraction  and  follow  through  with  the 
predetermined  consequence.  At  this  point,  it  may  be  important  to  ignore 
minor  infractions.  To  help  Shane  more  easily  accept  authority  figures, 

you  will  want  to  use  your  position  of  authority  to  positively  reinforce 
Shane  for  appropriate  behavior.  ” 

Indirect  confrontation  is  most  frequently  used  in  school-based  consultation.  To  do  this  a team 
th™tudenr*™'*  belonging  to  the  consultee  as  if  they  were  difficulties  belonging  to 

Consider  the  following  situation:  Mrs.  Jones,  a seventh  grade  English  teacher,  approached  the 

support  team  with  problems  she  was  having  with  Shane.  As  the  consultation  session  progressed 

It  tecame  obvious  that  Mrs.  Jones  did  not  like  Shane  and  had  a very  low  tolerance^for  his 
behavior  m the  classroom. 

As  a result,  Mrs.  Jones  focused  more  attention  and  discipline  on  Shane.  Shane  had  begun  to 

notice  that  others  did  not  receive  the  same  amount  of  reprimanding  or  discipline  for  essemially 

Ae  same  betaviors.  As  a result  Shane  became  angry  and  frustrated  in  class  and  demonstrated 
increased  behavior  problems.  utuiuiiiudicu 

Example  of  Direct  Confrontation 

Team  member:  “You  said  that  Stacy’s  always  in  trouble  when  she’s  in  your  classroom 
I m wondering  if  your  intolerance  of  her  behaviors  might  cause  you  to 
come  down  on  her  harder  than  you  do  with  your  other  students.  This 
might  be  increasing  Stacy’s  feelings  of  anger  and  low  self-esteem,  and  be 
causing  her  behavior  in  your  class  to  actually  get  worse.” 

Direct  confrontation  IS  rarely  used  by  school-based  support  team  members  and  only  after  other 
ess  direct  methods  have  been  unsuccessful.  In  order  for  direct  confrontation  to  be  effective  die 
tearn  member  and  the  consultee  must  have  already  formed  a strong  and  positive  working 
relationship.  If  this  relationship  does  not  exist,  direct  confrontation  should  not  be  considered^ 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  when  the  consultee  may  be  acting  in  an  abusive  manner  toward  a 
smdent.  It  is  the  team  s ethtcal  responsibility  to  confront  directly  the  consultee. 
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IMPLEMENTING  A SCHOOL-BASED  SUPPORT  TEAM 


The  implementation  of  a successful  school-based  support  team  involves  these  critical  elements. 
ADMINISTRATIVE  APPROVAL 

It  is  essential  to  gain  administrative  approval  at  all  levels.  The  more  administrative  support  for 
the  SBST,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  succeed. 

Administrators  must  understand  the  SBST  process  and  rationale;  information  should  be  provided 
about  the  SBST.  This  information  should  include: 

— definition,  and  overview, 

— rationales, 

— membership, 

— benefits,  and 

— description  of  the  nature  and  format  of  the  SBST. 

Resources  for  the  SBST  should  be  allocated.  Funding  is  needed  for  inservice,  materials,  and 
publications.  Expenses  may  also  include  the  cost  of  hiring  substitute  teachers  during  training 
and  inservice.  Administrators  should  also  attend  the  training. 

SBST  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

A needs  assessment  is  a crucial  component  of  an  adoption  process.  Without  a needs  assessment, 
it’ll  be  difficult  to  determine  school  needs  and  obtain  staff  support.  There  are  two  types  of 
needs  assessments:  initial,  to  be  used  before  the  adoption  has  taken  place,  and  annually,  to  be 
used  after  the  SBST  process  has  been  in  effect.  (See  Appendix  B for  examples). 

A brief  introduction  is  given  that  describes  what  the  needs  assessment  is  about  and  how  the 
results  are  going  to  be  used.  The  assessment  should  never  be  placed  in  teacher  mailboxes 
without  an  introduction.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  assessment  is  not  to  ask  for 
staff  approval,  but  to  clarify  needs  and  identify  the  most  useful  format. 

Needs  assessment  results  should  be  summarized  and  publicized.  The  results  provide  feedback 
showing  what  the  staff  are  feeling  and  thinking. 
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The  initial  needs  assessment  should  request  the  following  information: 

• what  staff  members  expect  from  the  SBST, 

• what  format  staff  members  favor, 

• what  barriers  need  to  be  overcome,  and 

• how  much  commitment  there  is  for  the  adoption. 

^mOure^orthe^BST  information  provided  will  help  determine  the  format  and 


INSERVICE  FOR  STAFF 


The  initial  presentation  to  the  staff  should  be  done  after  the  needs  assessment  has  been 
complete^ admtmstrative  approval  achieved,  the  format  decided  and  the  team  selected  and 
trained.  The  members  of  the  team  should  conduct  the  inservice. 

foundation  for  understanding 

the  SBST.  The  mservice  should  describe  tbe  SBST,  rationale,  benefits,  and  procedures  Staff 

should  know  how  the  SBST  helps  meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers  and  students  Confidentiality 
and  ethical  responsibilities  should  be  discussed.  ^ 

TRAINING 


The  SBST  should  seek  specific  and  detailed  training 
an  introductory  inservice. 


in  consultation  skills  beyond  the 


scope  of 


School-based  consultation  skills  include: 

• instructional  and  behavioral  strategies 

• communication 

• problem  solving 

• systems  analysis 


A knowledge  of  child  development  including  cognitive  growth,  learning 
development  and  social-emotional  development  is  needed.  Team  members 
skills  m working  cooperatively  with  others. 


perceptual-motor 
should  also  have 


PUBLICIZING 


Once  approval  and  support  have  been  received  and  the  SBST  is  working  it  is  imnortant  that  th^ 
progress  of  the  SBST  is  publicized.  This  information  might  be  provided  to 
well  as  the  staff,  administrators,  and  school  board. 
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The  easiest  way  to  provide  information  about  the  SBST  to  the  community  is  through  a news 
article  in  the  local  newspaper.  The  article  should  describe  the  purpose  and  general  workings  of 
the  SBST.  The  name  of  a contact  person  should  be  given  so  community  members  can  call  if 
they  have  questions. 

Information  can  be  given  to  school  personnel  in  several  ways,  (e.g.,  articles  can  be  published 
in  the  school  bulletin,  or  posters  can  be  put  in  the  faculty  lounge  or  workroom).  Information 
such  as  the  number  of  referrals  received,  the  number  of  referrals  resolved,  and  the  kinds  of 
interventions  attempted  might  be  included.  Staff  members  should  see  that  the  process  is  active 
and  productive. 

ANNUAL  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

The  annual  assessment,  sometimes  called  a summative  assessment,  provides  important 
information.  After  the  SBST  is  in  place,  the  following  information  might  be  requested  on  at 
least  a annual  basis: 

• what  is  working  and  what  isn’t, 

• what  changes  should  be  made  in  goals  and  priorities, 

• how  well  the  SBST  is  meeting  teacher  and  school  staff  needs. 

The  results  of  the  annual  evaluation  are  used  to  make  changes  to  the  existing  SBST.  The 
willingness  to  make  changes  based  on  feedback  increases  the  likelihood  that  the  SBST  will  be 
successfully  continue. 
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COMMON  REASONS  WHY  STAFF  DO  NOT  UTILIZE  THE  SBST  PROCESS 

1.  Lack  of  administrative  support 

— Does  the  administration  seem  to  be  uninterested  in  the  SBST? 

Does  the  administration  deny  resources  for  the  SBST? 

— Was  the  administration  not  consulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  SBST  process? 

If  any  of  these  are  true,  support  has  not  been  established.  It  is  essential  that  the 
administration  be  the  driving  force  behind  the  adoption  process.  The  administrator  should 

be  involved  m SBST  inservice  training  and  connected  with  other  administrators  who  are 
supportive  of  the  process. 

2.  Lack  of  staff  understanding 

Staff  may  not  understand  the  process  and  benefits  of  the  SBST.  Everyone  mav  take  a 

hr,!^n  m ” ensufe  *at  this  Ls  not 

hap^n,  the  staff  needs  to  be  sold  on  the  SBST  process.  They  need  to  see  the  benefits  for 

teachers  the  classroom,  the  school,  and  the  students.  This  is  accomplished  most  easily 
during  the  imtial  mservice  to  the  staff.  ^ 

If  the  staff  lacks  understanding,  ask  the  following  questions. 


- Was  an  initial  inservice  that  describes  the  SBST  provided  for  the  staff? 

— Was  a needs  assessment  given  and  the  data  presented  at  the  initial  inservice? 

the  imtial  imervice  was  held,  did  the  presentation  include  information  about  the 
rationale,  benefits,  format,  and  procedures  of  the  SBST? 

If  the  initial  information  was  presented  to  the  staff,  did  the  SBST  members  present  the 
information  m a convincing  and  appealing  manner? 

questions  is  “no,”  there  may  be  a need  to  conduct  an  inservice 
refine  the  presentation  to  include  the  above  items.  It  is  essential  that  staff  members 
have  a complete  understanding  of  the  SBST.  members 

3.  Staff  mistrusts  the  team 

Another  reason  the  staff  may  not  use  the  SBST  is  that  the  behavior  of  a team  member  or 
the  team  as  a whole  may  cause  fear  or  mistrust. 

- Is  there  a focus  at  SBST  meetings  on  teacher  limitations  rather  than  problem  solvine-? 

- Are  team  meetmgs  confrontational?  piuoiem  solving? 

- Do  team  members  seem  to  “gang  up”  on  the  consultee? 

~ fh  ^ competition  and  anxiety  between  team  members  and  consultee*? 

- Does  the  admimstrator  use  the  SBST  information  for  formal  evaluative  puiposes? 
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— Do  staff  members  reject  recommendations  from  the  SBST  because  they  feel  that  team 
members  are  not  credible  due  to  lack  of  classroom  experience? 

The  major  purpose  of  the  SBST  process  is  to  increase  the  quality  of  education  for  the 
student  by  using  a team  approach.  The  focus  is  on  collaboration  and  rapport  building.  The 
team  must  empower  the  consultee  and  build  a sense  of  trust. 

If  obstacles  carmot  be  overcome,  it  may  be  necessary  to  replace  team  members.  The 
composition  of  the  team  needs  to  be  carefully  considered.  It  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
further  inservice  training  for  team  members  so  that  they  are  more  skilled  in  consultation. 

4.  Individual  consultation  is  more  appropriate 

There  are  two  situations  where  team  consultation  will  not  work: 

— the  problem  is  too  sensitive  to  be  processed  as  a group,  or 

— the  consultee  is  uncomfortable  participating  in  the  group  process. 

In  these  instances,  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  individual  consultations  rather  than  using 
the  team. 

5.  Staff  does  not  accept  interventions 

Ask  these  questions; 

— Do  consultees  have  to  always  be  coerced  into  trying  suggested  interventions? 

— Have  the  consultees  already  tried  the  interventions  suggested  by  the  SBST? 

— Are  the  same  interventions  always  suggested? 

If  these  situations  exist,  the  team  may  need  more  training  in  order  to  increase  the  variety 
of  interventions.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  purchase  materials  that  outline  numerous 
suggestions  for  interventions. 

The  team  needs  to  be  careful  to  suggest  interventions  that  are  realistic  and  varied.  It  may 
also  be  beneficial  to  expand  the  team  to  include  people  who  have  expertise  in  the  area  being 
discussed. 

6.  Access  to  the  team  is  too  complex 

It  is  important  to  make  the  referral  to  the  SBST  simple.  It  is  preferable  to  allow  the  person 
making  the  referral  simply  to  ask  for  a consultation  and  give  minimal  information  verbally. 
Written  forms  will  sometimes  discourage  individuals  in  making  referrals. 
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7.  Staff  members  won’t  serve  on  the  team 


In  some  cases,  no  one  wants  to  be  on  the  team  so  the  following  may  need  consideration; 

— Is  the  SBST  membership  seen  as  being  burdensome  and  time  consuming? 

Do  staff  members  feel  that  the  SBST  is  another  gimmick  or  source  of  frivolous 
paperwork? 

Do  meetings  take  up  a lot  of  valuable  teacher  planning  time? 

Is  there  a lack  of  benefit  for  team  members? 

— What  is  the  SBST’s  record  for  providing  effective  interventions? 

If  the  SBST  is  seen  as  a gimmick,  it  may  be  useful  to  go  back  and  communicate  the  purpose 
and  history  of  the  SBST  to  the  staff.  The  team  must  be  well  organized  and  must  provide 

a meaningful  service  to  teachers.  This  can  only  happen  if  the  team  is  well  trained  and 
confident. 

The  following  are  some  helpful  suggestions; 

— Consolidate  forms  or  eliminate  paperwork. 

Face-to-face  contact  works  better  than  written  correspondence. 

— SBST  meetings  need  to  be  organized  so  that  the  time  is  used  wisely. 

Training  in  consultation  skills  must  be  provided  so  that  team  members  know  their  roles 
and  are  able  to  stay  on  task. 

— Team  members  should  also  be  reinforced  for  their  hard  work  and  extra  time.  This 
should  come  from  administrators  and  colleagues. 

— Successes  should  be  celebrated  and  publicized. 

— Colleagues  need  to  know  the  positive  results  the  team’s  effort  and  time  have 
accomplished. 

8.  The  SBST  bogs  down 

Consider  the  following; 

Does  each  case  take  a large  amount  of  time  to  work  through  the  process? 

— Does  the  discussion  during  team  meetings  go  off  in  all  directions  with  little 
organization? 

— Do  consultees  perceive  interventions  as  being  ineffective  almost  all  the  time? 

— Are  there  too  many  cases  for  the  SBST  to  handle? 

A yes  ’ answer  to  any  of  these  questions  indicates  that  the  team  is  bogging  down  in  the 
process.  This  may  be  due  to  several  factors.  First  the  team  may  be  too  large.  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  time  for  everyone  to  provide  input. 
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There  may  also  be  a lack  of  direction  and  leadership  at  the  team  meetings.  Team  members 
must  use  good  consultation  skills  to  insure  that  meetings  are  well  organized  and  productive. 

If  a consultee  has  to  come  back  time  and  again  because  interventions  are  deemed 
ineffective,  the  team  should  ask  whether  they  are  giving  advice  rather  than  using  a 
collaborative  process  to  generate  interventions.  The  consultee  must  feel  that  he  or  she  has 
had  a say  in  the  decisions. 

If  there  are  a large  number  of  cases,  and  if  different  consultees  bring  the  same  problem  to 
the  team,  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  inservice  for  the  entire  staff.  If  the  large  number 
of  cases  are  all  different,  the  team  needs  to  prioritize  and  address  the  most  pressing 
problems  first. 

9.  Objections  to  the  SBST 

— Are  there  a large  number  of  challenging  questions  asked  regarding  the  purpose  and 
definition  of  the  SBST? 

— Do  staff  members  and  community  members  feel  that  the  SBST  is  a waste  of  time  and 
resources? 

— Do  community  members  feel  that  the  SBST  is  a threat  to  children? 

In  many  cases,  these  questions  arise  from  a fear  of  the  unknown.  It  is  essential  that  the 
community  and  staff  know  about  the  purpose,  benefits,  procedures,  and  outcomes  of  the 
SBST  process. 

It  helps  to  provide  newspaper  articles  or  other  media  presentations  to  explain  the  SBST. 
A flyer  at  parent-teacher  conferences  is  a good  way  to  spread  the  news.  Information 
published  in  school  newsletters  is  also  helpful.  In  most  cases,  knowledge  leads  to 
understanding  and  support. 

10.  Interventions  that  work  for  short  periods  of  time 

Almost  any  intervention  will  work  for  two  weeks  and  then  become  less  effective  over  time. 
Follow-up  consultation  is  important.  The  team  and  the  consultee  must  work  to  keep  the 
best  aspects  of  the  intervention,  while  fine-tuning  parts  which  do  not  appear  to  be  working 
well. 

For  example,  behavior  modification  programs  sometimes  break  down  after  working  well 
initially.  The  consultee  and  team  will  need  to  look  at  the  incentives  used,  the  schedule  of 
reinforcement,  and  the  consistency  of  application.  If  a behavior  modification  procedure 
works  for  awhile  and  then  the  student  “loses  interest,”  the  intervention  strategy  as  a whole 
should  be  maintained  while  aspects  of  the  delivery  are  modified. 
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11.  Number  of  referrals  to  special  education  is  not  reduced 

Once  a SBST  is  in  operation,  the  school  can  normally  expect  fewer  referrals  for  student 
evaluations  for  possible  special  education  eligibility.  Before  the  SBST  was  developed, 
referrals  for  comprehensive  evaluation  were  made  as  a way  to  get  information  about  a 
student;  but,  the  SBST  is  a more  efficient  way  to  accomplish  the  same  thing.  Studies  show 
that  it  takes  about  three  years  for  a support  team  to  “mature,”  that  is,  for  it  to  run  smoothly 
and  for  members  to  gather  enough  experience  to  be  highly  effective.  It  is  after  this  is 
achieved  that  the  requests  for  consultations  may  actually  decrease.  It  is  normal  if  the 

number  of  referrals  to  special  education  does  not  decrease  in  the  first  two  years  of 
operation. 

If  the  number  of  referrals  remains  high  after  the  first  three  years,  it  may  be  that  the  support 
team  will  require  additional  training,  and  that  teachers  need  further  inservice  to  get  them 

to  use  the  team.  The  results  of  the  annual  needs  assessment  may  point  to  areas  which  the 
team  must  strengthen. 
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APPENDIX  A 

SAMPLE  INTERVENTIONS 
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100  Effective  Strategies 


1 . Provide  study  carrels. 

2.  Use  room  dividers. 

3.  Provide  headsets  to  muffle  noise. 

4.  Seat  child  away  from  doors/windows. 

5.  Seat  child  near  model  (student  or  teacher). 

6.  Provide  time-out  area. 

7.  Rearrange  student  groups  (according  to  instructional  needs,  role  models,  etc.). 

8.  Group  for  cooperative  learning. 

9.  Vary  working  surface  (e.g.,  floor  or  vertical  surface  such  as  blackboards). 

10.  Simplify/shorten  directions. 

1 1 . Give  both  oral  and  written  directions. 

12.  Have  student  repeat  directions. 

13.  Have  student  repeat  lesson  objective. 

1 4.  Ask  frequent  questions. 

15.  Change  question  level. 

16.  Change  response  format  (e.g.,  from  verbal  to  physical;  from  saying  to  pointing). 

17.  Provide  sequential  directions  (label  as  first,  second,  etc.). 

18.  Use  manipulatives. 

19.  Alter  objective  criterion  level. 

20.  Provide  functional  tasks  (relate  to  child’s  environment). 

21 . Reduce  number  of  items  on  a task. 

22.  Highlight  relevant  words/features. 

23.  Use  rebus  (picture)  directions. 

24.  Provide  guided  practice. 

25.  Provide  more  practice  trials. 

26.  Increase  allocated  time. 

27.  Use  a strategy  approach. 

28.  Change  reinforcers. 

29.  Increase  reinforcement  frequency. 

30.  Delay  reinforcement. 

31.  Increase  wait  time. 

32.  Use  firm-up  activities. 

33.  Use  specific  rather  than  general  praise. 

34.  Have  a peer  tutor  program. 

35.  Provide  frequent  review. 

36.  Have  student  summarize  at  end  of  lesson. 

37.  Use  self-correcting  materials. 

38.  Adapt  test  items  for  differing  response  modes. 
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39.  Provide  mnemonic  devices. 

40.  Provide  tangible  reinforcers. 

41.  Use  behavioral  contracts. 


42.  Establish  routines  for  handing  work  in,  heading  papers,  etc. 

43.  Use  timers  to  show  allocated  time. 

44.  Teach  self-monitoring. 

45.  Provide  visual  cues  (e.g.,  posters,  desktop  number  lines,  etc.). 

46.  Block  out  extraneous  stimuli  on  written  material. 

47.  Tape  record  directions. 

48.  Tape  record  student  responses. 

49.  Use  a study  guide. 

50.  Provide  critical  vocabulary  list  for  content  material. 

51 . Provide  essential  fact  list. 


52.  Use  clock  faces  to  show  classroom  routine  times. 

53.  Use  dotted  lines  to  line  up  math  problems  or  show  margins. 

54.  Provide  transition  directions. 

55.  Assign  only  one  task  at  a time. 

56.  Provide  discussion  questions  before  reading. 

57.  Use  word  markers  to  guide  reading. 

58.  Alter  sequence  of  presentation. 

59.  Enlarge  or  highlight  key  words  on  test  items. 


60.  Provide  daily  and  weekly  assignment  sheets. 

61 . Post  daily/weekly  schedule. 

62.  Use  graph  paper  for  place  value  or  when  adding/subtracting  two  digit  numbers 

63.  Provide  anticipation  cues. 


64.  Establish  rules  and  review  frequently. 

65.  Teach  key  direction  words. 


66.  Use  distributed  practice. 

67.  Provide  pencil  grips. 

68.  Tape  paper  to  desk. 


69.  Shorten  project  assignment  into  daily  tasks. 

70.  Segment  directions. 


71.  Number  (order)  assignments  to  be  completed. 

72.  Change  far-point  to  near-point  material  for  copying  or  review. 

73.  Put  desk  close  to  blackboard. 

74.  Incorporate  currently  popular  themes/charaoters  into  assignments  for  motivation 

75.  Repeat  major  points. 

76.  Use  physical  cues  while  speaking  (e.g.,  1, 2,  3,  etc.) 

77.  Pause  during  speaking. 

78.  Use  verbal  cues  (e.g.,  “Don’t  write  this  down”,  “ This  is  important”). 

79.  Change  tone  of  voice,  whisper,  etc. 
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80.  Use  an  honor  system. 

81.  Collect  notebooks  weekly  (periodically)  to  review  student  notes. 

82.  Reorganize  tests  to  go  from  easy  to  hard. 

83.  Color  code  place  value  tasks. 

84.  Use  self-teaching  materials. 

85.  Do  only  odd/or  even  numbered  items  on  a large  task  sheet. 

86.  Use  a primary  typewriter  or  large  print  to  create  written  material. 

87.  Provide  organizers  (e.g.,  cartons/bins)  for  desk  material. 

88.  Teach  varied  reading  rates  (e.g.,  scanning,  skimming,  etc.). 

89.  Provide  content/lecture  summaries. 

90.  Use  peer-mediated  strategies  (e.g.,  “buddy  system”). 

91.  Call  student’s  name  before  asking  a question. 

92.  Use  extra  spaces  between  lines  of  print. 

93.  Color  code  materials/directions. 

94.  Use  raised-line  paper. 

95.  Provide  calculators. 

96.  Circle  math  computation  sign. 

97.  Use  hand  signals  to  cue  behavior  (e.g.,  attention,  responding). 

98.  Establish  a rationale  for  learning. 

99.  Use  advance  organizers. 

100.  Help  students  to  develop  their  own  learning  strategies. 
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TEACHING  INTERVENTIONS 


The  following  modifications  are  necessary  for 

Student 

Mark  student  s correct  and  acceptable  work,  not  the  mistakes. 

Examinations  and  quizzes  should  be  given  orally. 

Present  reading  assignments  on  cassette  tapes. 

Make  arrangements  for  homework  assignments  to  reach  home  with  clear  and  concise 


_ Reversals  and  transpositions  of  letters  and  numbers  should  not  be  marked  wrong 
Instead,  reversals  or  transpositions  should  be  pointed  out  for  correction. 

_ Recognize  and  give  credit  for  students  oral  participation  in  class. 

_ Provide  extra  time  for  taking  examinations. 

_ Provide  extra  time  to  complete  assignments. 

_ Allow  the  student  to  tape  classroom  lectures  or  discussions. 

_ Allow  the  student  to  copy  another  student’s  class  notes. 

_ Provide  the  student  with  a copy  of  another  student’s  class  notes. 

Utilize  peer  tutoring. 


Utilize  cross-age  tutoring. 

Avoid  placing  the  student  under  pressure  of  time  or  competition. 

Accept  homework  papers  typed  or  dictated  by  the  student. 

they  have  been  given  to  the  class;  then  have 
the  student  repeat  and  explain  directions  to  you. 

Let  the  student  dictate  themes  or  answers  to  questions  on  a cassette  tape. 

Accompany  oral  directions  with  written  directions. 

Do  not  require  lengthy  outside  reading  assignments. 
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HELPING  AT  RISK  STUDENTS 

POSITIVE 

NEGATIVE 

Time  spent  in  structured  learning  activities 
led  by  the  teacher. 

Time  spent  in  unstructured  or  free  time. 

Instruction  reduced  to  small  steps,  short 
activities  sequenced  by  the  teacher. 

Long,  unbroken  periods  of  seat- work  or 
independent  work,  with  student  choice  of 
activities  or  sequences. 

Plenty  of  practice  (repetition)  with  frequent 
correction  and  praise. 

Little  practice  or  independent  practice 
without  prompt  feedback. 

Supervision  and  help,  class  or  group  settings. 

Individualized,  self-paced  instruction; 
independent  work. 

Continuous  teacher  direction  of  student 
behavior  and  activity. 

Student  freedom;  situations  calling  for  self 
control  or  self  direction. 

Materials  or  questions  at  a level  of  difficulty 
at  which  the  student  has  a high  rate  of 
success. 

Challenging  materials  or  work  in  which 
student  is  not  likely  to  know  most  of  the 
answers. 

Many  opportunities  and  encouragement  to 
answer  teacher  questions. 

Few  opportunities  or  little  encouragement  to 
answer  questions. 

Narrow  teacher  questions  with  a “right” 
answer. 

Open-ended  questions  and  non-academic 
conversation. 

Call  on  non-volunteers  or  using  patterned 
turns  to  select  students  to  answer  questions. 

Selecting  volunteers  to  answer  questions. 

Immediate  feedback  (as  right  or  wrong)  to 
student’s  answers. 

Not  giving  clear  feedback  to  student’s 
answers . 

“Staying  with”  a student  until  he  or  she 
answers  a question. 

Quickly  letting  someone  else  answer  leaving 
the  student  with  little  feedback. 

Short  frequent,  rather  than  long  and 
occasional,  paper  and  pencil  activities. 

Games,  art  work,  a lot  of  interest  centers. 
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Specific  praise  for  good  performance. 

Vague  or  general  praise  or  praise  when  it’s 
not  deserved. 

Covering  material  thoroughly. 

Covering  a lot  of  material  quickly. 

Time  spent  with  teacher  questioning, 
feedback,  and  supervised  practice. 

A lot  of  class  time  spent  on  busy  work. 

SOURCE:  Evertson,  C.M.,  Summer,  E.T.,  Clements,  B.S.,  Sanford,  J.D.,  Worsham,  M.E.,  «& 

Williams,  E.E.  Organizing  and  managing  the  elementary  school  classroom.  Austin: 
University  of  Texas  Research  and  Development  Center  on  Teacher  Evaluation. 
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SOURCES  FOR  SCHOOL-BASED  SUPPORT  TEAMS 


Best  Practices  Committee.  Behavioral-Emotional  Problems:  An  Intervention  Handbook.  Clancy, 
Montana:  Montana  Association  of  School  Psychologists,  1988. 

Blanco.  Prescriptions  For  Children  With  Learning  and  Adjustment  Problems.  Springfield,  Illinois; 
Charles  C.  Thomas,  Publisher,  1972. 

Cummins.  The  Teacher’s  Guide  to  Behavioral  Interventions:  Intervention  Strategies  for  Behavioral 
Problems  in  the  Educational  Environment.  Columbia,  Missouri:  Hawthorne,  1988. 

McCarney  & Cummins.  The  Pre-Referral  Intervention  Manual:  The  Most  Common  Learning  and 
Behavior  Problems  Encountered  in  the  Educational  Environment.  Columbia,  Missouri:  Hawthorne, 
1988. 

Schaefer  & Millman.  How  to  Help  Children  with  Common  Problems.  New  York:  NAL  Penguin,  1988. 

Thomas  & Grimes.  Children’s  Needs:  Psychological  Perspectives.  Washington,  D.C.:  National 
Association  of  School  Psychologists,  1987. 
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APPENDIX  B 

SAMPLE  FORMS  AND  NEEDS  ASSESSMENTS 
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SAMPLE  REFERRAL  ffl 


REQUEST  FOR  SCHOOL-BASED  SUPPORT  TEAM  ASSISTANCE 


Student: 

Date: Staff: 

Parents  notified?  Yes  No  

What  are  your  concerns?  Please  check  those  that  are  appropriate: 

Academic  performance  Social/emotional  behavior 

Attendance  Physical/health 

Speech/language  Other 

Please  summarize  the  problem(s)  in  measurable  terms 


Please  list  interventions  you  have  tried 


When  would  be  a good  time  to  meet  with  you? 

Signature:  

Date  set  for  initial  meeting: 

Assigned  team  member: 


CONFIDENTIAL 
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SAMPLE  REFERRAL  §2 


REQUEST  FOR  SCHOOL-BASED  SUPPORT  TEAM  ASSISTANCE 


Student: 

Person  making  the  request: 

PLEASE  MARK  ALL  THAT  APPLY: 


Date: 


Class  Performance 
Not  prepared  for  class 
Homework  incomplete 
Lack  of  motivation 
Failing  tests 

Marked  decline  in  grades 

Underachieving 

Poor  study  skills 


Behavior 

Impulsive,  hyperactive 

Ignores  consequences 

Lack  of  participation 

Argumentative 

Withdrawn 

Other 


Comments: 


Attendance 
Frequent  absences 
Tardiness 

Comes  to  school  and  leaves 
Make-up  work  not  attempted 
Make-up  work  not  completed 
Other 


Interpersonal 

Inappropriate  comments 
Physically  aggressive 
Angers  easily 
Other 


Comments: 


Please  list  interventions  you  have  tried 


When  would  be  a good  time  to  meet  with  the  school-based  support  team? 

oft  meetiT  s‘=hool-based  support  team  member.  A team  member  wi 


will  notify  you 


CONFIDENTIAL 
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INTERVENTION  ASSISTANCE  TEAM 
SUMMARY  DOCUMENT 


Student: 


Date: 


Grade: 


Consultee: 


Position: 


Team  leader: 


Problems  Identified  (measurable): 


Specified  Goal(s): 


Interventions: 


Evaluation  of  Intervention: 


Follow-up  Date: 


CONFIDENTIAL 
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EVALUATION  OF  INTERVENTION  EFFECTIVENESS 


Student: 

Date: 

Consultee: 

Team  leader: 


Grade:_ 

Position: 


Plan: 


Continue  intervention  plan. 

_ Modify  existing  intervention  plan  (see  new  summary  document). 

_ Return  to  problem  clarification  and  generate  new  plan  (see  new  summary  document) 


Problem(s)  resolved/monitor  progress. 
Problem(s)  resolved/no  further  action  taken. 
Other: 


Follow-up  Date: 

^Confidential 
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TEAM  SUMMARY  FORM 


Date: 

This  form  is  for  the  consultee’s  use  after  the  team  meeting;  it  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the  student’s 
file.  All  suggestions  generated  at  the  meeting  are  listed  so  that  the  teacher  may  review  them 
later.  Even  those  suggestions  which  were  not  viewed  at  the  meeting  as  being  the  most 
appropriate,  can  be  recalled  later  for  the  teacher’s  consideration.  The  column  at  the  right  allows 
the  teacher  to  record  the  results  for  any  interventions  considered  and/or  used. 

Student: Teacher: 

Suggestions  Results 

1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 
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TEAM  MEMBER  WORKSHEET 


PROBLEM  SOLVING  STEPS: 

1.  Problem  clarification 

Highest  level  implicated 


2.  Specify  objectives 


3.  Generate  solutions 

Impact  highest  level  implicated 


4.  Select  best  solution(s) 

Impact  highest  level  implicated  in  addition  to  other  levels  implicated  as  appropriate 


5.  Develop  plan  to  carry  out  solution 


6.  Set  up  ways  to  evaluate  plan 
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RECORD  OF  TEAM  ASSISTANCE 

School:  Team  Leader; 


INITIAL  NEEDS  ASSESSMENTS 

In  order  to  make  our  SBST  as  useful  as  possible,  your  opinion  is  requested  the  following 
questions. 

1.  Where  would  you  seek  assistance  if  a student  presents  a problem  that  you  cannot 
solve? 


2.  About  how  many  students  each  year  present  problems  that  require  assistance  to 
solve? 


3 .  If  a SBST  process  was  developed,  would  you  prefer  an  informal  process? 


Why  or  Why  not? 


4.  If  you  were  to  use  a SBST  process,  what  would  you  want  the  system  to  do  for  you? 


5.  What  role  should  the  school  principal  play  in  the  SBST  process? 


6.  If  a system  were  to  be  developed,  what  would  be  the  most  convenient  way  for  you  to  access 
it?  (Check  all  that  apply). 

A scheduled  weekly  meeting  time 

A request-for-help  form  and  then  a set  meeting 

Direct  contact  with  the  consultants 

Other 


7.  Would  you  be  willing  to  be  a SBST  member? 
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ANNUAL  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


1 . How  many  times  have  you  used  the  school-based  support  team? 

frequently  (5-10);  infrequently  (1-4);  never 

2.  If  you  did  not  use  the  SBST,  list  reason  why: 


3 .  If  used  frequently,  what  made  you  want  to  seek  the  assistance? 


4.  What  parts  of  the  process,  as  currently  being  applied,  are  most  effective?  Why? 


5.  What  parts  of  the  process,  as  currently  being  applied,  are  least  effective?  Why? 


6.  What  would  be  the  most  convenient  way  for  you  to  access  the  school-based  support  team? 
(check  all  that  apply): 

A scheduled  weekly  meeting  time 

A request  for  help  form  and  then  a set  meeting 

Direct  contact  with  the  consultants 

Other 


7.  Would  you  be  willing  to  serve  on  a school-based  support  team  next  year? 


8.  If  you  are  interested  in  serving  on  a school-based  support  team,  would  you  be  willing  to 
attend  in-services  to  become  more  skilled  in  the  areas  of  consultation,  problem-solving  and 
communication? 


Teacher: 
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This  document  was  developed  by  the  Mountain  Plains  Regional  Resource  Center, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Center  for  Persons  with  Disabilities,  a University  Affiliated 
Program  at  Utah  State  University. 

The  Mountain  Plains  Regional  Resource  Center  operates  under  Grant  No. 
H028A30009  with  the  Office  of  Special  Education  Programs  (OSEP),  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Partial  support 
is  also  provided  by  Utah  State  University.  The  content  of  this  document  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  position  or 
policy  of  OSEP  or  USU  and  no  official  endorsement  should  be  inferred. 

This  information  is  available  in  alternative  format,  including  large  print,  Braille,  audio  or  diskette. 
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